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scheme which would have transformed it into a legendary
descent into hell, modelled on the sixth book of Virgil's
Aeneid and Dante's Inferno. Sackville never succeeded in carry-
ing out this scheme, but he wrote his famous Induction for
the revised poem and a single legend. The Induction is a
poem of a grave and tragic beauty, the product of a sombre
and powerful imagination written in stately and monu-
mental verse. It is the most impressive piece of narrative
poetry between Chaucer and Spenser.

The most interesting and significant literary work of the
early part of Elizabeth's reign was not, however, that of the
poets. We must look for it rather in the work of the chronic-
lers and the translators, who amassed rich stores of material
for the dramatists and poets of the future. The two books
which Shakespeare used more than any others were a
chronicle and a translation, Holinshed's Chronicles of England
and Scotland and North's Plutarch. The chroniclers were
popular historians whose work really forms part of a great
patriotic-antiquarian movement, encouraged and patron-
ised by Archbishop Parker, an eminent Cambridge scholar
who was appointed by Elizabeth to the vacant see of Canter-
bury in 1559. Parker edited a number of the medieval Latin
chronicles of England from the original manuscripts and also
printed Anglo-Saxon works for the first time. It was by his
orders that the first Anglo-Saxon type was cut in England.
One motive for this enthusiasm for the study of the past was
the desire to show that the Church of England always had a
distinctive character and a tradition of independence.
Another was the wish to connect the Welsh ancestry of the
kings of the house of Tudor with the old legends of the
British kings going back to King Arthur and the mythical
Brutus of Troy. So we find a line of chroniclers such as Hall,
Holinshed and Stowe, producing popular historical narra-
tives compounded of myth, tradition and authentic record,
strongly nationalistic in sentiment, uncritical, but great
storehouses of fascinating legend and anecdote concerning
the great figures of English history.

,   The translators were as conscious of the national impor-
tance of their work as the chroniclers. They translated both
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